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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE—Los ANGELES, CAL. 
June 24-27, 1930 


President, Frederick W. Schenk, University of Chicago Law Library 
Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur S. McDaniel, Association of the Bar, New York City 
Headquarters: Hotel Biltmore 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 8:30 P.M. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 

Robert Owens, San Francisco Law Library 

Thomas W. Robinson, Los Angeles County Law Library 

William R. Roalfe, University of Southern California Law Library 
RESPONSE 

S. D. Klapp, Minneapolis Bar Association Library 
ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
REPORT OF THE ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 
COMMUNICATIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS OF COMMITTEES 
REGISTRATION AND PAYMENT OF DUES 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES—THE FUTURE 


Addresses and Papers by Former Presidents 
A. J. Small, 1906-07, 1907-08. Iowa State Law Library 
Ernest A. Feazel, 1908-09, 1909-10. Cleveland Law Library Association 
George S. Godard, 1910-11, 1911-12. Connecticut State Library 
Franklin O. Poole, 1912-13, 1913-14. Association of the Bar, New York City 
E. J. Lien, 1914-15, 1915-16. Attorney at Law, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Luther E. Hewitt, 1916-17. Law Association of Philadelphia Library 
Edward H. Redstone, 1917-18, 1918-19. Massachusetts State Library 
Frederick C. Hicks, 1919-20, 1920-21. Law Library, Yale University 
Gilson G. Glasier, 1921-22. Wisconsin State Library 
Andrew H. Mettee, 1922-23, 1923-24. Library Company of the Baltimore 
Bar. 
Sumner Y. Wheeler, 1924-25, 1925-26. Essex County Law Library, Salem, 
Mass. 
John T. Fitzpatrick, 1926-27, 1927-28. Ncw York State Law Library 


Note—tThe title of the addresses and papers will appear in the official 
program. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 


RouNb TABLES 


Miss Rosamond Parma, University of California Law Library, presiding. 
The Demand of Social Research Upon Law Libraries. 
A. F. Kuhlman, Associate Director of University of Chicago Libraries. 
Cataloging of Legal Material for Non-Legal Purposes. 
William M. Randall, Associate Professor, Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago. 
The following topics have been suggested for discussion : 
A Supplement to the Hand List of American Statute Law. 
Regional Cooperation in the Development of Special Collections. 
Reprinting of Articles in Legal Periodicals for the Use of Students. 
Questionnaire on the Appropriations for Law School Libraries. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 6:00 P.M. 

Joint BANQUET OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES AND THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 

George S. Godard, Connecticut State Library, Toast-master. 


“Our Attitude to the Constitution” 
Paper by Honorable William M. Maltbie, Associate Justice of the Su- 


preme Court of Connecticut. 








Notice is hereby given that the Report of the Committee appointed to draft 
amendments to the Constitution of the Association will be presented. The 
suggested amendments create a new class of life membership. 

It will be helpful if those who plan to attend this conference will so notify the 
Secretary as soon as convenient. 











TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


FIFTH SESSION 
Fripay, May 17, 1929 


The final meeting was called to order by the President on Friday morning, 
May 17th, at 10 A.M. 
Mr. Schenk: The first report on the program today is that of the Auditing 
Committee. Miss Ryan is Chairman of that Committee. 
Miss Ryan then gave the report of the Committee: 
American Association of Law Libraries: 
The Auditing Committee has examined the checks, vouchers and bank 
balances of the Treasurer of the Association and has found them correct. 
Respectfully submitted 
ANNA M. Ryan, Chairman 
MixLpreD DaGER 
Mrs. W. F. MarsHALL 


Mr. Schenk: Unless | hear a motion to the contrary we will assume that a 
motion has been made and the report adopted. The next committee to report is 
the Committee on Honorary Members, of which Mr. Feazel is the Chairman. 
Does he care to make a report? 

Mr. Feazel: Mr. President and Members of the Association. The Committee 
on Honorary Members has had several meetings and they with great unanimity 
reached certain conclusions. It is our idea that the election of one to honorary 
membership in the Association is a mark of appreciation of some outstanding 
service that the recipient of the honor has rendered law libraries and those labor- 
ing in law libraries. It is our understanding that at the present time Mr. Arnold 
is the only honorary member of our association. Everyone knows the reason 
for his having been made an honorary member. The Committee feels that at the 
present time there is no other outstanding personality that we would feel justified 
in placing along side Mr. Arnold. It would make honorary memberships too 
common. If we should give them to everyone who retires from law library 
work, they would cease to mean very much. The Committee does feel, however, 
that provision should be made for our faithful members who have served in the 
Association and then retire from active work. We recommend that another 
classification be added to our classification of members providing life membership 
without the payment of dues for those who have been active in law library work 
and in the Association. We will prepare and offer the necessary amendment of 
the Constitution which I understand will have to lay over until the next annual 
meeting. Our very efficient and beloved Secretary is about to join that class 
and a number of others that we could mention have earned some recognition, 
and I think that that solution is best. 

Mr. Schenk: | am sure that Mr. Feazel’s report is a real solution. I have 
always felt that some recognition should be given to people who have served 
faithfully and have for one reason or another retired from active service. Inas- 
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much as this is a very vital thing and it means the amending of the Constitution, 
I will be glad to entertain a motion along these lines that the Committee Report 
be accepted and that the Committee be continued to see that the Constitution is 
amended in such a way as to provide for life membership. 


The motion was duly made and seconded. 
Mr. Schenk: Is there anyone who cares to discuss the matter? It has been 


moved and seconded that the Committee Report as given by Mr. Feazel be 
accepted and that the Committee further be resolved into a Committee on the 
Amendment of the Constitution to provide for the recommendations made by 
the Committee. Any question? Those who are in favor of the motion please 
say “Aye”. Those opposed? The motion has been unanimously carried. 

Mr. Schenk: There is a Committee on Resolutions. Mr. Fitzpatrick is the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick: Mr. President, we have had an altogether successful and 
delightful meeting in every way in spite of the fact that we have lacked one of 
the chief elements: of a successful meeting, that is, the presence of Mr A. J. 
Small. Mr. Small was really the founder and first president of the organization 
and this is the first meeting he has missed since the founding of the association. 
We are very unfortunate in that Mr. Small is kept away by illness. I understand 
that he is now on the way to recovery. If the Convention had been held at the 
normal time at the end of June, he probably could have been with us. Anyway 
we have missed his leadership. Others have been officers, but throughout he has 
retained at least a nominal leadership of the association, both at our meetings and 
at the social functions. We are looking forward to seeing him at the meeting 
next year. On behalf of the Committee on Resolutions I move the following 
resolution : 

WuereEas: For the first time in twenty-three years, the kind and cheerful 
face of our first President, Mr Small has not been amongst those gathered here, 
and: 

WuenreAs: His wise counsel and genial presence has been sorely missed by 
everyone in attendance at the 24th conference: 

Be 1T Resotvep: That this meeting send to Mr. Small its heartfelt, earnest 
wish that his recovery be rapid and complete and that another unbroken record 
of twenty-three years be again attained by him, whereby both the Association 
and Mr Small will surely profit. 

OLIve M. Jack 

FREDERICK C. Hicks 

Joun T. Fitzpatrick 
Committee on Resolutions 


Mr. McDaniel: May we have a rising vote on that, Mr. President? 

Mr. Schenk: The resolution has been presented. Do I hear a motion to 
accept it? One of our members requests a rising vote. Those in favor please 
stand. It is unanimous. The Committee on Resolutions was asked to make 
resolutions on one or two other matters which came up during the meeting. 

Mr. McDaniel: The President suggested a resolution of thanks to the 
publisher of the Standard Legal Directory. 

Mr. Schenk: The resolution will be prepared and transmitted. 
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ResoLvep: That the American Association of Law Libraries expresses its 
deep appreciation of the kindness of the Editor and Publishers of the Standard 
Legal Directory for publishing in full in the Directory the list of Law Libraries 
in the United States and Canada, and for their supplying members of this Asso- 
ciation with copies of the Directory. Otive M. Jack 

FrepericK C. Hicks 
Joun T. Fitzpatrick 
Committee on Resolutions 

Mr. Poole: 1 suggested a resolution to Mr. James and the Faculty of the 
Harvard Law School. 

Mr. Schenk: We certainly appreciate all the time and money that have been 
spent by the librarian and the faculty of the Harvard Law School. I am sure 
that a proper resolution should be framed and transmitted to the librarian, his 
assistants, and the faculty of the Law School in appreciation of the untiring 
efforts, skill and money which they have donated to the good cause. 

Reso_vep: That the American Association of Law Libraries again extends 
its thanks to Dr. Eldon R. James, and his staff at the Harvard University Law 
Library, for their continued efforts in editing the Index to Legal Periodicals, 
and in maintaining its high standard. Otive M. Jack 

Joun T. Fitzpatrick 
FREDERICK C. Hicks 
Committee on Resolutions 

Mr. Mettee: How about a resolution for the Law Library of Congress? 

Mr. Schenk: We will ask the Secretary to take care of that. Before we 
have the report of the Nominating Committee, is there any unfinished business 
which should come before the meeting at this time? If not, I will ask the Nomi- 
nating Committee to report. Mr. Redstone is the Chairman, I believe. 

Mr. Daley: May I read the report of the Committee in the place of Mr. 
Redstone? It was with keen regret that we learned that Mrs. Clark is resigning 
her position. We all appreciate her services. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was then read. 

To the President and Members, American Association of Law Libraries: 
The Nominating Committee beg leave to submit the following names of 
members as officers of the Association for the term of 1929-30, viz.: 
. President. Mr Frederick W. Schenk 
Ist Vice Pres. Mr S. D. Klapp 
2nd Vice Pres. Miss Helen S. Moylan 
Secy-Treas. Mr Arthur S. McDaniel 
Executive Committee 
Mr John T. Fitzpatrick 
Mr John T. Vance 
Miss Ella M. Thornton 
Miss Mildred Dager 
All of which is respectfully submitted for approval. 


J. J. Datey, Chairman 
E. H. Repstone 
C. R. Brown 
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Mr. Schenk: Mr. Hogan, will you please take the chair? Mr. Hogan took 
the chair. 

Mr. Hogan: You have heard the report of the Nominating Committee. Is 
there a motion? 

Mr. Feazel: | move that the Secretary be directed to cast an unanimous vote 
for those nominated. 

The motion was duly seconded and passed. 

Mrs. Clark: 1 so cast it. 

Mr. Schenk: As incoming president I suppose I should say something but I 
have no speech prepared. 1 do want to reiterate two or three things that I have 
tried to put across in my opening address: First, next year is to be our Silver 
Anniversary and | hope the program will be worthy of it. Second, we should 
make an effort to republish some of the very worthy papers that have appeared 
in our Journal. Some of the papers are out of print and the numbers are out 
of print, and I believe that as this association has stood the test of twenty-four 
years, and | hope twenty-five, on the twenty-fifth anniversary we should republish 
these papers and have some new material added. Unless I hear a motion to the 
contrary I shall say it is the wish of the Association that we shall have the 
Committee publish such a volume. Is there any objection? The thought occurred 
to me last night as we were having such a fine banquet, whether it would be wise 
to go to the Pacific Coast for the Silver Anniversary meeting. 1 have discussed 
it with some of the members this morning and generally they are of the opinion 
that we should go to the Pacific Coast or wherever the A. L. A. is to meet. 

Mr. Mettee: We have been to the Coast and we have been going to the 
Coast very frequently. It is a question not only of money but of what shall we 
learn. Miss Magee has extended us an invitation. In addition to the invitation 
of Miss Magee, there is enough substance, enough material and enough to learn 
in New Orleans. There is something to learn from what has been deposited in 
New Orleans, and a considerable portion more to be learned than from going to 
California. 

Mr. Stebbins: Does our Constitution require us to go with the A. L. A.? 

Mr. Schenk: My recollection is that we tried to leave it open. It is my 
impression that we can meet wherever we want to. It just occurred to me when 
New Orleans was mentioned that the American Association of Law Schools will 
meet there at Christmas time. ‘ 

Mr. Mettee: 1 think we should emphasize the fact that it is our 25th anniver- 
sary. 

Mr. Schenk: We want all the people who were present at the first meeting to 
come. There are quite a few still in library work. How many of those present 
were at the Narraganset meeting? Eight. 

Mr. Mettee: If you are going to print proceedings in the Journal I think the 
original correspondence, the first letter sent out to Mr. Small and his reply and 
subsequent correspondence should be included. We met at Narraganset Pier 
July 1, 1906, and the meeting lasted all day long and until one o’clock in the 
morning. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick: Is the Resolutions Committee still in existence ? 
Mr. Schenk: Yes. 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick: I think it is proper now for us to pay a little tribute to our 
retiring secretary and treasurer. She has had that office a great many years and 
I do not think the members appreciate the time that work has taken. The 
President does realize that. He passes the buck to the Secretary. She has been 
faithful, and certainly the secretary-treasurer carries the association along. I 
think we should pay tribute and give our heartfelt appreciation to Mrs. Clark for 
the work she has done. I offer that in the form of a resolution and ask a 
standing vote. 

Mr. Schenk: You have heard the resolution of the Chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. I will ask him to put it in definite form. Do I hear a second 
to the recommendation? . 

Both Mrs. Klingelsmith and Mr. Daley seconded the motion. 

Mr. Schenk: Those in favor of the resolution containing words of appre- 
ciation to our past secretary and treasurer, who, I understand, is leaving library 
work in a few days, will please give a rising vote. The vote is unanimous, and 
the record will so show. 

Wuereas: Mrs Lucile Vernon Clark has resigned her position as a member 
of the staff of the Library of the Association of the Bar, and is undertaking a 
new field of endeavor, and is discontinuing her duties as Secretary of this 
Association, and: 

Wuenreas: For the last five years the brunt of carrying on the activities of 
the American Association of Law Libraries has been borne by our Secretary, 
Mrs. Clark, and 

Wuereas: The members of this Association wish to show their heartfelt 
appreciation of her efforts in playing so large a part in the success of this Asso- 
ciation, and to express the love which they feel toward her, 

Reso_veD: That the American Association of Law Libraries extends to Mrs. 
Clark their sincerest thanks, and wishes Mrs. Clark, who came to us as Miss 
Vernon, success and happiness in her new role. 

Ouive M. Jack 

FREDERICK C. Hicks 

Joun T. Fitzpatrick 
Committee on Resolutions 


Mrs. Clark: I feel like I ought to say something but I can’t say much. 

Mr. Schenk: We will now turn the meeting over to Professor Hicks of Yale 
who will conduct the round table on the “Educational Requirements for Librar- 
ians of Law Libraries and How Library Schools can assist.” Due to the change 
in the hour of the program I wonder how many directors of Library Schools 
are here. I do not see any. Mr. Hicks will now take charge of the meeting. 

Mr. Hicks: Some time ago Mr. Schenk wrote me asking me if I would take 
charge of this round table. The subject was chosen for me and I have not 
recently been doing very much in detail about the subject although in previous 
years I had to some extent. Before replying that I would take charge of the 
round table and make some introductory remarks, I tried my hand at preparing 
the introductory remarks. If I had found that I had nothing to say I was going 
to decline. I intended merely to make some notes, but the fact is that I finished 
a short article and then said that I would do what I could to conduct the round 
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table. So as an introduction to this subject I will ask you to let me read this 
short paper, which will perhaps throw out material as a basis for discussion. I 
have called this paper “Educational Requirements for Law Librarians.” 

Mr. Hicks then read his paper. (See p. 62). 

Mr. Mettee: I want to personally thank you for that paper, and I do hope 
that notwithstanding the fact that it will be printed in the Law Library Journal, 
that it will be printed in pamphlet form for distribution. 

Mr. Hicks: Thank you. Before we have the discussion, I think it might be 
well if the paper prepared by Mr. McDaniel were given and then the meeting 
may be turned over to discussion. Mr. McDaniel, will you come forward and 
take charge? The subject of Mr. McDaniel’s paper is “The Educational and 
Cultural Background.” 

Mr. McDaniel: You neglected to make one announcement: that you make 
the same reservation that the editor of a periodical makes—that the editor 
welcomes contributions but is not responsible for any opinions expressed therein. 

Incidentally, I wonder how many of us have handed to the secretary our 
definition of a book as requested by Mr. Cole. I would be inclined to say that a 
book is a collection of printed sheets assembled in a unit with a title page beyond 
which the busy librarian seldom gets. 

Mr. McDaniel then read his paper. (See p. 68). 

Mr. Hicks: I am sure we all appreciated this excellent presentation. Mr. 
McDaniel and I had no correspondence as to the subject matter of our papers 
except as it might be to obtain views on the general heading chosen by President 
Schenk. We agree generally that a law librarian ought to be very well trained 
in many things. I think perhaps we agree that it is an ideal rather than a thing 
already accomplished with most of us. However, these two papers will at least 
raise questions which may now be discussed. The subject is “Educational 
Requirements for Librarians of Law Libraries” and how library schools can 
assist. In years past I have talked with directors of library schools about the 
question of courses for law librarians in such schools and usually have been 
asked: Is there any demand? I think that it is a practical question. May I ask 
those present to answer these questions by raising your hands? How many here 
either graduated from a library school or attended some sort of a library school, 
leaving the directors of library schools out? There are ten here who have 
attended a library school out of thirty-five law librarians. 

How many here who are in charge of a law library who need assistants try 
to get the assistant through the library school? Eight persons at least who 
naturally turn to the library school when seeking an assistant. 


I am wondering if salaries in law libraries are comparable to those in uni- 
versity, public and special libraries. Is there anyone here who has information 
on that point? If library schools were to advertise courses especially for law 
librarians and persons take those courses, is there an opportunity to get as good 
a position in a law library as in any other library? 

Mr. Mettee: No. Iam in a unique position. I graduated from law school, 
practiced law, associated with leaders of the bar. I took a very small library but 
I must say I have been in contact with and had the use of the knowledge and 
experience of a school which has passed out. I don’t think I want somebody to 
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train somebody else for me. I would have to train them all over again. I don't 
think there is enough compensation. 

Mr. Hicks: Have you any statistics as to the salaries in law libraries? Have 
you, Mr. Windsor? 

Mr. Windsor: No. 

Mr. Hicks: 1 tried to get statistics. I found there were many law library 
positions quite comparable with those in university and public libraries. I think 
a study might show that the opportunities in law libraries are good so far as 
salaries are concerned and are getting better. I think library schools are entitled 
to such information as that. 


Mr. Mettee: 1 think we only have a “peep in” at this time. It is not practical. 
There are some isolated positions which enjoy good compensation. It is not a 
rich man’s job. The chances are very small. The law library’s employees are 
different. 


Mr. Hicks: 1 do not think the law librarians and their assistants are peculiar 
people,, different from the rest of the human race. I think that they are very 
similar. 

Mr. Mettee: 1 don’t find that in the book trade. 


Mr. Hicks: Miss Donnelly, would you be willing to tell us whether or not 
the library schools have felt any demand for courses especially for law librarians? 
Miss Donnelly, of the Library School of Simmons College. 


Miss Donnelly: I came this morning to learn and not to try to teach. I am 
afraid I will have to be rather personal because I have just one school back of 
me to think about. At Simmons we take only women students, and naturally 
most of the people in the higher range of positions are men. So I am afraid my 
testimony will be only of minor assistance. Most of my people are doing catalog- 
ing, or often reference work, the work behind the scenes and not the forming of 
policies or building up of collections. I suppose that the gentleman who just 
spoke was thinking more of the people in the highest ranges who do have to 
have legal educations. 


We have sent quite a few people into law libraries and into state libraries 
where they have to handle law books. They have gone in as catalogers usually, 
and occasionally develop into reference work. For those people I think the 
salaries have been comparable with those who have gone into public library 
work. Of course, we have to use as a basis the ordinary position. I would not 
like to say that these positions are good enough for people who have had three 
years of law work. One law school may pay well and the next one will not. 
Take any two universities of the same rank. One will pay better salaries and 
perhaps have people from a library school while the other will have only clerical 
help. Yale does not do that way. It does not make that mistake. 

I find some difficulty in making any statement as to statistics. But it is not 
unreasonable that a girl going out into a law school library should start at $1500, 
which is about the same salary a girl would start with in a public library. It may 
range from $1500 to $1800. We have had a few women who have come as 
graduates from other colleges who have specialized in social science who have 
gone on and risen in salary. For instance, Mrs. Pottel, who is in ‘the Yale 
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Library. She majored in economics and sociology and after she went into the 
Yale library she took courses in law. 

Someone mentioned two year library schools. The average is one year and 
you go back afterward and specialize. I should think that a person after working 
in a law library might go and specialize, taking a year off and take a course in 
law and legal bibliography. Most of the people have gone in as catalogers and 
have become interested enough to take outside courses in law. In the one year 
library school it is difficult to specialize a great deal. We at Simmons could do 
this much if we were sure that there would be openings at the end of the year. 
It is difficult to ask people to specialize and not be sure to have a position to 
offer them. 

At Simmons we have three terms. During the first term we give everybody 
the same work. At the end of the first term we have those interested in children’s 
work begin to specialize. For school librarians, we begin to specialize at the 
beginning of the third term following Easter, as a school librarian needs all that 
the other librarians do. We have specialization in book selling. That field is 
very narrow. Only one a year may go into it. We do not modify the course so 
they cannot take positions in the regular field. 

As for law librarian specialization, we would not make the specialization so 
great that the person could not take a general position. We could offer one 
course at least four times a week, or possibly two courses for 10 or 12 weeks. 
We are near the Harvard Law School. I find that Mr. James is very much 
interested in trained people for some of his work, and I know he would like to 
have some people there to start in their work. I am pretty sure that we could 
have more access to the Harvard Law School library than was the case several 
years ago. We as a Library School went over there the other day and had a 
wonderful talk with them. Although they do not take women, the instructors 
could get in. 

In Boston there is a small law school called the Portia Law School where 
we could see some of the workings and probably some of our people could do 
practice work there. 

The two greatest difficulties would be to find time in a one year program to 
give specialized work and to find opportunities for the students when they are 
through. The salary problem is not great for if the field is open and the people 
find the positions are worthwhile, the salaries usually come up. Usually if a 
person has a year of experience in a good place, they can find a place elsewhere. 

I would like to know what you consider the minimum educational require- 
ment for the position of law librarian. With us you have to have at least three 
years of academic work before coming into the school. That includes two years 
of history, one year of economics, and a term each of psychology, sociology and 
government, which is rather a large portion for women. Our weak point is 
language. Seventy-four students are being turned out this year. A large pro- 
portion had had four years of Latin in High School. We are requiring a 
minimum at least of French and German. 


Mr. Mettee: I find that the average person does not read Latin at all. 


Miss Donnelly: I mean that so many of the legal terms are derived from 
Latin that it is a help if the student has some idea of Latin, whether it is pro- 
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nounced barbarously or not. Most of them have five or six years of French, but 
since the War we have had some difficulty in requiring German. But that will 
be improved. We also in our general course have the main reference books of 
the law that would be found in a good reference library like the New York Public 
Library. We know the Revised Statutes, the various codes and some of the 
legal bibliographies, but this knowledge is doubtless not extensive enough. We 
also have a course in public documents, primarily the federal, state and city 
documents. That is very brief. But at least the students know the difference 
between them. They know that there are such things as statutes and statutes at 
large. They know very little about cases and not very much about the decisions. 
As for the treatises, periodicals, etc., of course, as far as that goes, they have to 
order those under instruction. I am not speaking of the head librarians. It is 
no more difficult to take care of periodicals for law than any other kind. The 
subject matter of the library would probably be chosen at least by the people 
who had law training. But, as Mr. Hicks said, the person there must always be 
alone a lot. It is not impossible that the person who started with ordinary library 
training and with a legal mind would in ten years be able to take charge of a law 
library. Are there any questions? 

Mr. McDaniel: 1 wonder whether for the average law library the question 
of Spanish will not come into the foreground, especially for the larger law 
libraries. 

Miss Donnelly: That is easier to get than German. 

Mr. McDaniel: It strikes me it would be a more useful tool. 

Miss Donnelly: I do not think it would be difficult to get people to come in 
and give lectures on legal bibliography. We might put it in as an elective next 
year. 

Mr. Mettee: You have to have German. 

Miss Donnelly: Some of them have it. 

Mr. Mettee: Don’t forget German, although Spanish is important. 

Miss Donnelly: Most of the Library Schools now require German. Most 
college students don’t know enough languages to help very much. 

Mr. Schenk: Do you not find that the student in your school does not know 
the construction of her own American government ? 

Miss Donnelly: 1 certainly do. Many of them do not sense at all the differ- 
ence between our government and that of France, for instance. Nine out of ten 
have no sense of the distinction. It seems to me that the elementary schools 
ought to give that. It is being helped a little. For a number of years colleges 
have been giving a course in government during the senior year. 

Mr. Schenk: I want to make one correction. The periodicals in law require 
use of one’s wits to know how to handle certain situations. The Law Times is 
peculiar. The Irish Law Times and the Solicitor’s Journal: they are not quite 
as simple as the general field of periodical literature. 


Miss Donnelly: I mean no periodicals are simple. Of course, the choosing 
of them would be for a person who knows law but after that it is the question 
of finding out about them. I don’t consider any periodical easy at any time. 

Mr. Hicks: Thanks, Miss Donnelly, very much. As I understand it, in the 
Simmons Library School where only women are admitted, there have been in 
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the past a number of instances where your graduates have gone into law library 
work and many of them have remained there, I know, and enjoyed their work. 
You mentioned the fact that your school might be special in that only women are 
admitted. In the Yale Library I am the only man and two of the ladies there 
are graduates of Simmons Library School and one woman is from Pratt. As far 
as I can tell, everything that was learned in the library school, without reference 
to the kind of work to be done, is serviceable to those three assistants in the 
library. One of them, whose name you mentioned, is perhaps especially valuable 
because of this training in subject matter to which you refer, political science. 

I would like to raise another question. Suppose it could not be said to the 
directors of the library schools that there is now a great demand for courses 
looking especially to law librarianship. Should the schools wait for that admis- 
sion? Is there not a need for a few schools at least to begin offering such courses 
to stimulate study along this line in order to help introduce into law libraries a 
corps of technically trained library assistants, which I think would help to 
specialize the technical side of our work which was suggested by Mr. Kuhlman 
yesterday ? 

Mr. Windsor, would you be good enough to talk to us. 

Mr. Windsor: It is needless to say that I have been immensely interested in 
these two papers and in Miss Donnelly’s discyssion. At one time in my life I 
thought I was going to be a law librarian and I definitely set out in a course of 
training headed that way. I finished one year of a law school course and then 
I became diverted. But I have always been glad that I had that year of law 
school work. In all of my university library experience it has been a great help 
to me in connection with history, political science, etc. Your subject has about 
the same general relation to the university library that almost any other of the 
professional studies would have. When I heard Mr. Hicks’ paper, it was a 
faithful reminder to me that I have heard similar accounts from engineering 
librarians, etc., all during the past year. From the point of view of the university 
librarian, everything he said was true and everything those other people said 
was true. Libraries are more or less inter-related. All are likely to need training, 
information and contacts which come from the knowledge of things lying outside 
of their own special fields. When you consider the duties of this ideal, detailed by 
Mr. Hicks, you want to remember that the same sort of a statement can be made 
of a great many other types of librarians. And the problems of the library schools 
are as a matter of fact sort of a composite. They are largely based upon a large 
number of considerations of that sort. 

At Illinois we don’t offer any course for any of these specialized works, 
partly for the reason of the uncertainty of demand. It is not the salary generally. 
It is the uncertainty of the demand, or if not uncertainty, there are some times 
other drawbacks, but it is not generally the salary. We encourage a certain 
amount of specialization in the second year’s work without offering special 
courses. We permit any student who is otherwise prepared to register for courses 
in other departments. This year we had a second year student who registered 
for three courses in the College of Law. He is a foreign student and will work 
in Pekin. 
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So far as the Library School is concerned, in the second year of work we 
always have certain students preparing for some special type of library. We have 
had such students, but not in great numbers. We always encourage them. 

That raises the question whether many students will chose or elect courses 
in the College of Law and try to prepare themselves for work in a law library. 
So far as the library school at Illinois is concerned, this is feasible, but it is rather 
a long road and the question is bound to arise in their minds whether that 
preparation is justified when you consider the relatively small number of positions 
open in law libraries. About one well trained law librarian a year could probably 
be placed, and he would be assured of a future. But in the face of that the 
students are confronted with the fact that if they enter a university, college or 
business library, instead of being able to place one we can probably place from 
six to twenty, and the natural effect on the student is to make them cautious 
about tying up with training where they would not get a position. 

Take a student who was with us this year. He graduated from a State 
University having taken a pre-medical course. To earn his way through college 
he worked in the university library. He liked that work so much that he is now 
preparing for a librarianship. He is just finishing his first year’s work. We are 
planning to keep him on the university staff for two or three years and enable 
him to continue to earn his living while taking the second year. We will use him 
in our chemistry library or in our zoology and botany libraries, giving him work 
which relates to medicine. He will develop into a well trained medical librarian. 
If we get a young man or young woman who has the personality and natural 
bent of mind and the training in the fundamental branches of knowledge necessary 
for success in a special field, we like to encourage them. 

We use them, if possible, on the staff of our own library for two or three 
years. They can pay for their living expenses and besides it gives them experi- 
ence. They will agree that the experience is worth a great deal. 

I think Miss Donnelly is perfectly right in saying that specialization during 
the first year’s work can only be attempted in a limited way. For myself, I don’t 
advise it. I would not encourage anything of the sort because no matter what 
kind of a special library you go into, all that you learn in one year of library 
school work you will make use of. There is no use in cutting down on that. If 
there is any specialization at all it ought to be in the preliminary college work. 
There you can lay stress on good courses in languages, history and government. 
That preliminary work is proper. Then I have the feeling that there ought to be 
some law school work in order to be prepared to go into a law library. They 
should get a taste of law. I do not know any other way for a student to know 
what he is going to be up against. We have only had two students who tried 
that. They are both in university libraries now. Neither of them stuck. 

Mr. Mettee: Suppose we had somebody and wanted to send him to brighten 
up. Could you offer him a position? Have you any facility for that? Suppose 
we had someone in our employ who wanted to go to your school, what subjects 
have you to offer to brighten him up? 

Mr. Windsor: We have had students every year who are librarians with 
from two to six or eight years of good library experience. They come to us for 
brightening up. They take the regular courses along with thé other students. As 
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a matter of fact the instructors make a regular practice of varying the work 
because they can stand it. They would take the regular courses but what problems, 
etc., would be given to them would only be the more difficult ones. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick: 1 was just saying that I have had practical experience 
along this line. For the past 14 years I have given courses in law librarianship 
at the New York State Library School. I felt very sorry for the class. They 
had no interest. It was only occasionally that anyone took a law library position. 
I felt it was a waste of time to give the course. It was compulsory. That does 
not look very good for the lecturer or the course. Law students in our local law 
school take the legal bibliography course eagerly. The library students gave no 
evidence of interest in it at all. It was required in the second year of the three 
year course. The course consisted of five lectures. I gave cataloging and shelf 
arrangement, and legal bibliography was the basis of it. I duplicated the legal 
bibliography lectures at the law school in great part. Nobody voluntarily became 
a law librarian by reason of that course. In a few cases where they could not 
get a position elsewhere they would take a position in a law library because the 
salary was a little higher. 

Mr. Hicks: | think it is true that most students in library schools feel that 
law librarianship is so special that perhaps it would not be interesting. They feel 
that there is some ordeal that ordinary persons are not capable of passing. How- 
ever, in my experience where such persons have for some reason or other gone 
into law library work, they find interest they did not suspect, not only interest as 
to the contents of law books and especially the light side of the law, but also 
interest in the technical problems of librarianship which are involved which are 
quite as interesting as in any library. My own experience is that law librarianship 
as concerns library work is no different from any other librarianship. If you are 
fitted to be a librarian so far as the technical side is concerned, you can do law 
library work. You have to add something which has to do with subject matter, 
but that is true of any special library work, so that I have no doubt that law 
librarianship can be advanced very much by library schools. I think we should 
stimulate those who want to do law library work to take the ordinary first year 
course, and if possible to take some of the second year course, but I personally 
want to have in my library persons who have had library school training. I 
think that they learn something which they have to be taught anyway, and it 
saves time. 

Mr. Mettee: There is a difference between your library and my library. You 
would have to work in my library to know what I am speaking about. On the 
floor of a bar library you intensify the thing. You work for every dollar you 
get and there is no inducement for persons going out. If we had somebody, 
could you brighten them up? 

Mr. Hicks: 1 don’t know any bar library (and this is all pleasantly said) 
that is so busy continuously as the library of one of the big law schools. I am 
speaking of the physical labor involved. Probably our remarks have nothing to 
do with labor involved. I want to ask Miss Donnelly to make a remark. 


Miss Donnelly: I was just about to say that library school people are not 
afraid of work. 
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Mr. Meitee: That is the point, but when you go into an institution and don’t 
pay anything you have no rights. But when you pay something— 

Miss Compton: i would be interested in knowing how many of the law 
librarians here are graduates of law schools? 

Mr. Hicks: Will those who are graduates put up their hands? Fifteen, | 
believe. 

Mr. Schenk: How many have taken law courses in law schools but have not 
taken degrees? Five. 

Mr. Vance: You did not include those who are members of the bar but have 
not been to law school. 

Mr. Hicks: How many are members of the bar but did not get there through 
law school? None. 

Mr. Godard: 1 am beginning to feel that there are some of us who belong 
to a class of which “there ain’t no such animal.” There is a lot that has not 
been said. At the Hartford State Library we have what is generally considered 
by everyone who visits it a very acceptable and efficient and exceptional law 
library, very convenient, always continuously served. I cannot say that I gradu- 
ated from a library school, but I guess I had the equivalent. I did not prepare 
for a law librarianship although I had two or three degrees, and | found that a 
man or woman who has the stuff in them, who is somewhat thorough in work and 
habits, who has some gumption, and a moderaté amount of intellect, can get along 
most anywhere if he or she is willing to work about 36 hours a day and keep his 
mind on business. I have noted from those who have come to the library from 
time to time that they depended more on what they said they had than what they 
really possessed. What I am trying to say is this. My experience during the 
31 years in which I have been connected with state libraries, is that while I have 
had some very acceptable and still have—one of them is one of Miss Donnelly’s 
girls—library trained assistants, I have had equally satisfactory experience and 
results from taking those individuals I tried to describe in the first place and 
training them in the work which I wanted to have them do, and they were mighty 
efficient. I am not saying one word against library training because all know 
. that it is good. You know of that boy in the Pennsylvania mining region who 
once asked what education was good for and was told that education is good 
when you get to the crossroads to read the sign posts when you don’t know 
where to go. 

The librarian is not supposed to know everything but he is supposed to know 
where to find it and help find it. When I was asked to prepare a paper on this 
subject I said I had no time. This morning I have been giving the finishing 
touches to a great big collection of a big public man, a native of Connecticut. We 
have te do this to get the appropriations we need. 


[ think that Brother Brown and others who visit our library will bear witness. 
that we have a fairly complete library, that as the world is getting smaller we 
can feel that we are in touch with its activities. Possibly if I had had the ex- 
perience of rubbing up against some of the others in the library school, I might 
have been more efficient, but perhaps I would not have been as adaptable. 


We would be glad to have you come to visit us, and if you can help us we 
will be willing. 
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Mr. Windsor: 1 sympathize entirely and agree with all that has been said. I 
want to point out one condition which you will recognize. Conditions now are 
scmewhat different than when he and | began. It is more dithcult for a person 
to do as he did and it is difficult in this way. He is not as willing to wait a long 
time before he is near the top as we were. Most young people think the world 
has speeded up, and although they may have to begin at the bottom they want to 
go up two jumps at a time. That is the condition we are dealing with, with 
college graduates today. They are not content to go as slow as I think they 
ought to. You cannot get college graduates to go through a long and slow 
process. I am telling you that because it is a practical problem which confronts 
the library schools. 

I was interested in the remarks about serving members of the bar under 
pressure. 1 am inclined to think that the law librarian we have been talking 
about today is a myth. I think that the chief advantage of some of the kinds of 
preparation will be dealing with problems connected with the practioner. If I 
were serving a practioner I would want to be a law school graduate. You have 
to have gone through the mill. But, as I say, I think that the greater number of 
law librarians will have an increasing amount of work which is dependent for its 
clients upon those who are interested in the development of law. While a library 
course would help in serving the practioner, you ought to be a law school graduate, 
I think. 

Mr. Mettee: 1am glad you mentioned young ones coming out wanting money. 
Long ago the salaries were very small. It was not so much the salary but it was 
worth while to take the position and become top-notcher. Today the young man 
who starts out wants $20 whether he knows anything or not. 

Mr. Hicks: We have not heard from Mr. Vance. Are you willing to make 
some remarks? 

Mr. Vance: Being a recent comer to the profession, | do not feel qualified to 
throw any light on the question. As I listened to the masterly address of the 
Chairman, 1 could not help but realize that this composite law librarian, this 
Frankenstein that he had created, was visualized as nearly as possible in the law 
librarian of Yale University as in any law librarian that I could think of. In 
other words, | think Mr. Hicks has led the way in America, and when I say 
America | don’t think that Europe or any part of the world can compete with 
America in the question of library science and library leadership. I only hope 
that when this monster destroys us, that he will do it with his eye and no other 
destructive method. But as Mr. Hicks was reading his paper it occurred to me, 
and | agree with him entirely, that he was describing almost the man who 
appeared at an international law association meeting several years ago, Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff ; some German asked, after Sir Paul had presided at a meeting and 
answered questions on many subjects in many languages, “Is he a man who 
speaks every language and knows all things?’ While it may be somewhat 
imaginary and fanciful, I think that there is no question but that the ideal will 
be attained and that the law librarian of the near future will have to possess all 
of the qualifications that our chairman has at present, if he is going to succeed. 


This, I think, is recognized not only by the law librarians but by professional 
people, especially the law school people, the jurists and the university people. 
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We have a recent case of the dean of a law school becoming the president of a 
great university. Dean Pound was called to Wisconsin but he considered the 
work at Harvard Law School equally important. If that is true of the profession 
of law teachers I think the law librarian who serves teachers and lawyers and 
judges does not follow far behind. This was recognized in 1832 by an Act of 
Congress when the law library was established as one of the two main depart- 
ments of the Library of Congress. And I might say that it was recognized when 
a lawyer was called to be the librarian of Congress; Dr. Putnam, having been a 
law school graduate as well as a librarian. And this was recognized by the 
Personnel Classification Board. There was some fight over it but it was recog- 
nized when the position of Law Librarian in the Library of Congress was 
classified next to that of the Chief Assistant of the Library. As far as salaries 
go, the Law Librarian stands in that position in the Library of Congress. There 
are two other positions of equal rank as far as pay goes, but not as far as prestige 
or position is concerned. The other positions, I am sorry to say, in the law 
library are not on a par with other positions in the Library, and I hope we may 
be able to remedy that. For instance, in the legislative reference service, which 
really was a branch under a law librarian at one time, the positions are higher. 
As far as the preparation for law librarian goes, I think I agree with Mr. Hicks, 
who is a lawyer, that a legal education is not absolutely necessary. 

As Mr. Windsor says, all knowledge is useful, of course. It is a useful 
qualification, to have a legal education, but many lawyers and many law school 
graduates have not qualities that make them capable lawyers, whereas almost 
everybody considers himself a constitutional lawyer whether he has made any 
study of the subject or not. In other words, a man with a good education, college 
education, if he has common sense and gumption, as Mr. Godard said, may make 
a better law librarian than a lawyer. I think that the only qualification for an 
ideal law librarian that Mr. Hicks did not give us was that he should have a first 
rate chief assistant. I think that is the sine qua non of being a good law librarian. 
In the Law Library of Congress we have one. 


I remember once reading a lecture called “Cataloging as an Asset.” As 
between the two, a legal education or a number of years under Mr. Martel or in 
a library school, I should rather have the cataloging. We have both classes of 
employees in the Library of Congress. We have one collection that deals 
principally with lawyers under the Supreme Court. The Literature is all legal, 
law reports, statutes, etc. There our whole staff with one exception are lawyers 
or studying law. Some of them have college educations and some of them have 
not. But in the main building in our’staff only two are graduates and one is 
studying law. I think if we took those employees from the Library of the 
Supreme Court and brought them over to the main library they would not be 
nearly so useful as assistants in the larger library as those who are already there 
without legal education. And so I agree thoroughly with the principles and 
ideals advanced by the Chairman and by the others who prefer rather an assistant 
who is versed in library science, bibliography, etc., than one who has not had 
those advantages but has had a legal education. 


Mr. Hicks: Unless there is some one here who has a thought that he wants 
to give to the meeting, I will consider that Mr. Vance has summarized the situa- 
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tion and will turn the meeting back to Mr. Schenk, the President. Is there 
anyone who wants to speak? 

Mr. Schenk: Before Mr. Hicks turns the meeting over | would like to say a 
few words. Dean Works and | have discussed this problem quite a little. This 
meeting has proved that this subject was well chosen. I want to thank Miss 
Donnelly and Mr. Windsor. There is one point that has not been quite covered. 
Miss Donnelly has spoken about the student who is in the library school and who 
is entering the profession. Also Mr. Windsor has spoken of this. The question 
was brought up about those already in the profession who want to brush up in 
library methods and advanced education along that line. That is exactly what 
the library school of the University of Chicago is attempting to do, to give 
individual instruction. Each person arrives with his specialty in mind. Take a 
librarian of a bar association. He wishes to specialize as a bar association librarian. 
If his qualifications were satisfactory to enter the library school, he might enter 
and as a one class student would take courses which were interesting and in- 
structive to that one class student, and he would specialize in service of bar 
association libraries and would become more efficient. 

lf a law librarian wished to brighten up or take advanced work in law 
librarianship, take up allied subjects, etc., he could probably in the period allotted 
to him become a Ph.D. in this line. A Ph.D. with the specialty of library science 
in the law school libraries. I think that the new law librarian, especially of the 
law schools, is to be a man who is educated from the bottom up to the top. He 
must be on a par with the law school professor. I am not quite sure that a law 
librarian should have a degree in law, but he must know everything about 
substantive law; I am not quite convinced that the procedural subjects are 
necessary. My thought in the matter is that it is quite a long time—four years 
of college, three years of law, and one or two years in library science, to set 
before a student, but I do think that a combination course with a degree at the 
end comparable to a graduate degree, providing for undergraduate work, library 
school work and law school work, which would put them in the degree bearing 
class, would be a solution. I do feel that the library schools should have a 
combination course in which the law librarian is recognized to some degree. 

The University Library School at Chicago has scholarship, and if any of 
you or any of your assistants are interested in advanced library work along a 
special line, be it in medicine or in agriculture or in law, I assure you ‘that the 
Dean and I, and I am sure I can speak for the new Dean, will be glad to 
correspond with you and tell you about the definite work that can be taken up 
there. It will be a small school for a number of years to come and I would like 
to say for the benefit of the University of Chicago I would like to have two 
students now educating themselves to become efficient librarians. I am sorry 
Dean Works is not here. He believes in preparation, not so much in degrees, for 
entrance into library work. 

Mr. Schenk then took the chair. 

Mrs. Clark: I would like to speak now. 


Mrs. Schenk: Mrs. Clark. 


Mrs. Clark: 1 appreciate very much the cooperation that the members of 
the Association have given me. Friendships have meant much to me, and it is 
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this cooperation that will mean so much to my successor, Mr. McDaniel, whom 
you will find capable and willing. I thank you all very much. 

Mr. Schenk: May I call your attention to the mimeographed sheets of that 
Library of Congress classification scheme in law. Is there a question to be 
propounded? 


Mr. Feazel: 1 would like Professor Hicks to tell me what he would think as 
to the advisability of some of us who have entered the law library profession 
from the law schools and legal profession requesting our institutions for a year’s 
leave on full pay that we might brush up on the other end of the matter. Would 
this be advisable? 

Mr. Hicks: 1 think it would be a great thing for anyone if he had that 
opportunity. Whether it would be granted I do not know. It would be a very 
fine precedent if some library would do that. That brings me to a question that 
Miss Donnelly has raised. She has made the suggestion that if this association 
thought something could be gained for law librarianship by emphasizing the work 
of library schools, if we could raise the money for one scholarship which a 
properly selected person might hold in a library school, and made that fact known, 
it would stimulate the work as most nothing else could. If you had full salary 
you would not need this. 

Mr. Schenk: Which recalls a matter to my mind. What is your opinion on 
having a committee to confer further with the library schools as to this matter 
of having courses in library schools for law librarians? Would you like to see a 
committee continue this work brought out here? 

Mr. Feazel: I move that such a committee be appointed. 


Mr. Schenk: Is there a second? The motion has been made and seconded 
that this association have a committee to confer with the library schools in regard 
to the preparation of people for library work in law libraries. 

Mr. Windsor: May I offer a suggestion? Would this committee be only 
empowered to confer with the library school authorities? I think there is need 
for further consultation among yourselves as to what you want. If you coupled 
that with it I think it would be better. 

Mr. Schenk: It will be the duty of the committee to find out what this body 
wants and then confer with the directors of the library schools. The meeting has 
brought out somewhat of what the Association has in mind. Those in favor 
please signify by raising your hands. Those opposed. It is an unanimous vote. 
It there any further business? 

Mrs. Clark: 1 think we should have a motion of appreciation to Mr. Schenk 
for having prepared such an interesting program. He has tried something 
different from the last few years. I would like to hear something in regard to 
that. 


Mr. Feazel: 1 second Mrs. Clark’s motion that we extend our President a 
vote of thanks. 


Mrs. Clark: Shall we have a rising vote of appreciation? 


Mr. Schenk: We will now stand adjourned until the call which will appear 
in the Law Library Journal at some future date. 
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* EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR LAW LIBRARIES 
By Freperick C. Hicks 


How can one know what the educational requirements for law librarians 
are? The question relates not to minimum requirements, but to such quali- 
fications as will enable their possessor to elevate his position and meet the demands 
of an expanding profession. What are the educational requirements of law 
librarianship ? 

There is no ready-made yard-stick with which to measure these requirements, 
and, I fear that any unit of measure which might be suggested would be found 
irrelative to different types of law librarianship. Suppose we begin, therefore, 
not with the yard-stick, but with the thing to be measured. 

Not long ago, an eminent professor who has been using libraries all his life 
said to me, “What do librarians do, anyway? When they have the library started 
and stocked with books, I don’t see how they continue to keep busy?” It is not 
easy, in a few words, to answer such a question. Suppose the question were 
‘What do law librarians do?” If we can answer that question, perhaps we will 
then also know what are the educational requirements of law librarianship. But 
that will be so only if we study the behavior of a composite being made up of 
many different law librarians all confronted with different problems. And this 
law librarian must also be presumed to be doing, either in his proper person, or 
through his assistants, everything that is done in a law library. 

This ideal or composite law librarian occupies himself with duties many of 
which may be described in terms equally applicable to the duties of any librarian. 
He selects books, checking new and second-hand book catalogues and the weekly 
issues of the Public Affairs Information Service, and reading book reviews. He 
orders books and serials, domestic and foreign, and executes customs vouchers 
for the latter. He records the receipt of ordered material, verifies the bills and 
pays them, not forgetting the fluctuation in foreign exchange. He calls himself 
an accountant while serving as a book-keeper. He adopts a type of catalogue suit- 
able for his library; he catalogues, classifies and shelf-lists his books, employing 
subject headings, class numbers and book numbers. He applies book-plates, stamps 
and labels, and shelves the books. He lends them, uses a charging system and 
collects fines. He binds and rebinds books, keeping his eye on sewing, joints, head- 
bands, end-papers, and binding materials. He experiments with leather preserva- 
tion. He administers reading rooms and a “reserved book” system, provides a 
reference service, and instructs readers in the use of the catalogue. He carries on 
an extensive correspondence, takes inventories, occasionally cleans books, answers 
questionnaires, keeps library statistics, engages assistants and schedules their 
work and vacations, advertises for pages, conducts an inter-library loan service, 
sorts and lists his duplicates, exchanges books, prepares exhibits, acknowledges 
gifts and stimulates others, organizes a “Friends of the Library Association” and 
has a “gift book,” purchases supplies, criticises the color, thickness, tensile 
strength and tearing resistance of catalogue cards, insures his collection, prepares 
accession lists, compiles bibliographies and reading lists, guards a collection of 


* First printed in American Bar Association Journal, Nov. 1929. 
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“restricted books,” cooperates with other libraries, checks his collection for the 
Union List of Serials and for the List of Serial Publications of Foreign Govern- 
ments, pays for the Wilson publications on the service basis, devises forms and 
has them printed, reads proof, “advertises” his library, writes reports, deals with 
library committees and boards of trustees, prepares budget recommendations and 
urges increased appropriations, keeps informed on the progress of library science, 
and writes papers for library meetings. He helps to draw specifications for 
library buildings and selects book-stacks, reading-room shelves, library tables and 
“posture” or form-fitting chairs, noiseless book-trucks, card-cabinets, floor- 
coverings, shelf-label holders, book supports, book dummies, vertical files, atlas 
cases, shelves for bound newspapers, bulletin boards and visible files. He either 
is responsible for or influences the service of janitation, which is the new name 
for the janitor’s job. He gives his opinion on book-lifts, automatic electric 
elevators, direct, indirect and semi-indirect lighting, vacuum cleaners, and methods 
of heating, ventilation and humidification. 

When evening comes, he makes sure that the night staff is intact, draws a 
long breath and calls it a day; but takes home a book-list to check, or a rough 
draft of a report that he is preparing, or a book of which he has weakly promised 
to write a review. And so to bed. 

He succumbs to the lure of book-collecting. He wants to see his library 
complete in the subject to which it is devoted. Theoretically, he is willing to 
divide the field with other libraries to avoid duplication, but practically it turns 
out that each specific proposal for cooperation is an unavoidable exception. The 
only thing that holds him back from purchasing scarce, rare and expensive books 
is lack of money. He likes first editions and last editions and all the editions 
between. He checks Pollard’s Books printed in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
1475-1640, and finds that law books have an honorable place in the history of 
printing, and that he has in his charge some of the most important items. He 
keeps them in a Treasure Room where he fondly exhibits them to the initiated 
few. With them are some of the most beautiful of Continental typographical 
masterpieces, such as a Blaeu edition of the Corpus Juris Civilis. He may, as is 
often the case when general librarians exhibit their treasures, be unable to read 
them fluently, yet he gets all the thrill that other librarians do from bindings, 
type, proportions of the page, title-pages, printers’ marks, colophons and water- 
marks. He has a collection of “association books” whose pedigrees he traces. 

He does not conduct a children’s department, with a story-hour in which the 
librarian confronts a semi-circle of bright young faces; but he can supply you 
with books on child labor, children’s courts and juvenile delinquency, and he has 
practical experience with the young through his page service. 

He does not struggle to raise the percentage of non-fiction reading, but he 
nevertheless has a collection of legal novels, detective stories and narratives of 
criminal trials. It is no legal fiction that many of these true stories are stranger 
than fiction. A large number of lawyers have written essays, novels and poetry. 
Some of them will be remembered only because of this fact. 

There is no Art Department, but the walls of the law library are hung with 
oil paintings and engravings of lawyers and judges. Wigmore’s Panorama of the 
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W orld’s Legal Systems is a picture book, the sketches by “Spy” are famous, and. 
Veth’s Advocaat in de Caricatuur is a work of art. 

Technology and natural science are not our librarian’s major interests, but 
he has the decisions of the Commissioner of Patents and probably the Patent 
Office Gazette with which to satisfy the craving for knowledge of the latest 
inventions. He has law books specially designed for engineers, architects and 
builders. The law reports are filled with cases involving an intimate knowledge 
of electricity, chemistry and physics, and seldom does a scientific discovery fail to 
have a repercussion in legal records. The first volume of the United States 
Aviation Reports has appeared, and the American Bar Association has a com- 
mittee on radio law. 

There is no Medical division, but there are books in the collection on forensic 
or legal medicine, psychiatry, normal and abnormal psychology, behaviorism, 
expert testimony and anthropology. Dr. Healy is associated with the Yale Law 
School Faculty, while Hutchins, a lawyer, and Slesinger, a psychologist, write 
joint articles on evidence. 

Philosophers write about law and lawyers write about philosophy. John 
Dewey is a member of the faculty of the Columbia University Law School, 
Morris Cohen lectures to lawyers and law students, and Cassius J. Keyser 
applies mathematical philosophy to legal problems. Legal ethics and legal philos- 
ophy bulk large in those general subjects, and have produced a literature for the 
law librarian to assemble. 

He is not called a social science librarian, but he proceeds on the assumption 
that law is not the least of the social sciences, and he sees its relation not only to 
politics and government, but to business, to economics, to sociology, to medicine, 
to anthropology, and to history. He has no business branch, but he has books on 
banking, taxation, finance, insurance, corporations, accounting, marketing, ships 
and shipping, railroads and the telephone and telegraph. 

He does not pose as an expert in statistics and statistical method, but he 
collects judicial statistics, the statistics of crime, and of the administration of 
justice through Attorneys General, prosecuting attorneys, the police and executive 
officers. 

He does not say that his is a library of history, but he has in his charge a 
huge collection of historical source materials, including statutes, decisions of 
courts and legal manuscripts. For seeking completeness in the literature of 
several branches of history he makes no apology,—constitutional history, the 
history of legal doctrines, and of legal institutions. In the latter he includes the 
development of legislatures, constitutional conventions, courts, prosecuting offices, 
the police system, associations of the bar, legal-aid societies, law schools, and the 
church as a law-making body. He collects biographies of judges, lawyers, states- 
men and legal writers. 

Turn now and look at this composite librarian some of whose duties and 
part of whose collections have been described. You may well say, “He isn’t a 
law librarian; that is a misnomer. He is a librarian.” Certainly he does many 
of the things that public, university, and college librarians do. And these duties 
rise out of like situations. There is the same library technique which can 
properly be described by the same words of art, there are the same probiems of 
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acquisition, recording, care and use of books, the same relation of library to 
reader, and the same subjects viewed from a different angle. 

But is this a complete picture? We have all seen a vaudeville artist model a 
man of clay on the stage before our eyes. Perhaps he is Mark Twain or President 
Wilson. Then, after a few deft strokes, pushes and pinches, and an extra dab of 
clay, he is Napoleon Buonaparte; or vice versa. It is the same figure with 
distinctive features changed or added. What are the distinctive features of a 
law librarian? Or rather, assuming that he has them, what are the things that 
have left their impress upon him? They are three. First, a special class of 
readers; second, special subject matter and form of books which predominate in 
his library; and third, a special technique in their use. 


READERS 


The law librarian deals with many classes of readers, especially in University 
law school libraries ; but most of them are legislators, lawyers, judges, law clerks, 
law professors and law students. The average of their intelligence and education 
is high, and, with increased requirements for graduation from law school and for 
admission to the bar, it tends to become higher. They work under pressure, are 
impatient of slowness in the acquisition of books, and expect to find them upon the 
shelves in an arrangement which tradition has sanctified for the lawyer. They 
are quick to notice ignorance of things special to the legal profession, and equally 
quick to acknowledge proficiency and skill. They talk in a special language (the 
jargon of the law) which the librarian must understand. They pronounce latin 
barbarously, but with the complete justification of custom. The librarian has to 
be en rapport with them, and be, or give the appearance of being, like them. His 
eye must light up with intelligence when more or less technical topics are dis- 
cussed. He must know something of the history of the bench and bar and of 
important legal developments. He must be able to recognize a salient statute or 
case, when, figuratively (no, literally) speaking it is called by its first name. 


SuBJECT MATTER 


There is a prevalent assumption that the work of the law librarian is so 
special that he is outside the pale of general library interests. This is not true of 
our composite law librarian, who is in touch with even more than the classes of 
books which have already been enumerated. It must be conceded, however, that 
the major part of his collection is made up of legal literature exemplified by 
statute law books, law reports, commentaries and treatises, legal periodicals, and 
books designed to facilitate the use of the foregoing. But this does not produce 
a library narrow in scope. In time, it covers the whole stretch almost from the 
beginning of printing down to the present. Geographically, it is as wide as the 
civilized world. It includes, or may include, law books from every country, past 
and present, printed in the vernacular, and couched in technical terms of the 
particular legal system out of which they grew. Even books in English are filled 
with foreign words Anglicized to become the technical terms of law. 


From these facts flow definite consequences affecting the duties of the law 
librarian. 
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He must be expert in an extensive special bibliography, which, although 
special, has all the subdivisions of bibliography as a whole. It comprehends 
general legal bibliography, national and local bibliography, trade bibliography, 
author bibliography, subject bibliography (the subdivisions of law), bio-bibliog- 
raphy, and period bibliography. At the same time, since legal literature is part 
of a larger literature, he must be familiar with bibliography generally. A list ot 
books printed before 1640 must include law books. So must Gross’ Sources and 
Literature of English History, and Reece’s State Documents for Libraries. The 
United States Catalogue, 1928, while not to be described as his handy desk-book, 
is constantly thumbed over, not only for law books, but for thousands of so- 
called non-legal books which deal with the back-ground of the law, or with 
subjects about which there has been legislation and litigation. All things and all 
human relations may be the subject of litigation and legislation. 

A special collection, for the use of a particuiar class of readers, requires 2 
specialized classification. The books must be arranged on the shelves so that 
lawyers and others affected with the legal virus may readily find them. They 
have ideas of their own how books should be arranged, and their professional 
ancestors were accustomed to the “open-shelf system” long before the epoch- 
making discovery by public librarians that access to books is important to readers. 
Classification schemes invented for use in general libraries must be expanded, 
modified and adapted for use in law libraries. They must serve the library rather 
than be served by it. The Library of Congress scheme, modified, may be used for 
one part of the collection, The Dewey system for another, and a scheme, locally 
invented, for a third. Whatever the scheme may be, it can be used only when 
one knows what the books are about. How can one know specifically the subject 
of each law book for the purposes of classifying it? Must the librarian be a 
lawyer? Not necessarily; but he must at least be “legally minded,” and whether 
he holds a law degree or not, he must study law as long as he remains a law 
librarian. 

Almost inseparable from the question of classification of law books is that of 
subject-headings. Our law librarian must not only know what each book is about, 
but must choose descriptive headings that will have meaning to the technically 
trained legal user of the catalogue. This is not a simple matter even when he is 
dealing with books in English relating to the Common Law. But suppose he 
needs to choose headings for three books in Dutch, French and German respec- 
tively, each dealing with a subdivision of the law of the country of its origin. To 
do so intelligently involves a working knowledge of three foreign languages, some 
knowledge of foreign law and of Anglo-American law, and the ability to decide 
whether any subject-heading in English is the exact equivalent of what seems to 
be the corresponding foreign technical term. Qualifications are called for which 
our law librarian will not always possess. Nevertheless, he must be able, with 
what help he can get, to deal with the situation. 


Use or Law Books 


As has been said, our librarian does reference work even as other librarians 
do. But he also has a more specialized task of doing reference work in law 
books. This involves a knowledge of what has been called “the elaborate system 
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of reference to law books.” This expression is no misnomer. Legal literature is 
more elaborately indexed than any other class of literature. As a publishing 
enterprise, indexing has been carried further and is more quickly and consistently 
kept up to date in law, than in any other subject. For brevity of reference a 
system of citations is used. The origin of the system antedates printed books. 
It was found useful and persists today. Parenthetically it may be’ said that it is 
a phenomenon no more extraordinary than a reference to chapter and verse of a 
book of the Bible as 2 Sam. 1:12 instead of writing The Second Book of Samuel, 
otherwise called The Second Book of Kings, chapter 1, verse 12. Yet two 
learned librarians, in 1928, discovered the fact with astonishment and recorded 
the discovery with an exclamation point in their excellent Bibliography, Practical, 
Enumerative, Historical. In the use of these legal reference books one encounters 
those same subject-headings which are important in law cataloguing, and one 
comes upon “law classification,” which to the lawyer does not mean classification 
of law books. Ability to use legal reference books quickly and skillfully is an art 
involving as a prerequisite some knowledge of law and legal literature. It can be 
acquired only by practice. Our librarian is required not only to use legal reference 
books skillfully, but also either formally or incidentally to teach others to do so. 


We have sketched a librarian and turned him into a law librarian. If you 
accept the representation as correct, can we now answer the question, ‘““What are 
the educational requirements of law librarianship?” Would the following be a 
fair statement? Law librarianship requires :- 

A knowledge of the fundamentals of library science comparable to that 
possessed by university, college and public librarians,—to be applied with 
imagination to law library problems. 

A flair for bibliography, legal and general. 

The equivalent of a college education, with special emphasis on languages 
and the literature of the social sciences, including in ‘the latter history, 
economics, sociology, political science, international relations, and anthro- 
pology, and reaching out towards psychology and psychiatry. 

Some knowledge of law, or, more accurately, a mind capable of thinking 
in legal channels. There are persons, otherwise intelligent, who can handle 
law books under direction for years without acquiring an understanding of 
the simplest legal expressions. 


I have created in this composite law librarian, with his manifold qualifi- 
cations, a Frankenstein which would destroy me if he turned his basilisk eye in 
my direction. He represents an ideal towards which we should strive. He would 
be welcomed to the staff of any library. He has been created, but not fancifully. 
He is a composite, but not made up of imaginary elements. Piecemeal his parts 
may be found in the persons of law librarians now at work. With what clearness 
it has been possible for me to create him, he stands before you to be rended apart 
in this Round Table, or to be retained as an ideal which library schools may help 
us to approach. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
OF A LAW LIBRARIAN 


By ArtTHurR S. McDaNIEL 


lf religious exercises in educational institutions had not gone so much out of 
favor, | would suggest that the library schools, before beginning the lectures and 
classes of each day, should hold a short devotional service to be led by one of the 
instructors. During this service a prayer could be offered, somewhat as follows :— 
“O, Lord, create in these young hearts a spirit of service. Let them be willing 
to adapt themselves to the traditions and the needs of the field in which it may be 
granted them to labor, while ever alert to see new opportunities of improvement. 
But, above all, O Lord, grant them the exceeding great gift of accuracy.” 

It was my privilege to begin my library career under the inspiring guidance 
of Mr. William Coolidge Lane of the Harvard College Library. I can never 
forget the emphasis he laid on this matter of accuracy as a fundamental in library 
work. So, while it may seem odd to begin a short talk on the educational and 
cultural background needed by a law librarian with a statement that the young 
man or woman in training for this profession should be impressed early and late 
with the importance of being absolutely accurate, yet I claim that whatever other 
qualities a librarian may have, this is “the one thing needful.” 

This applies not only to the ability of seeing what a book actually is and 
what it contains but its correct handling after its contents have been correctly 
determined. It is true for every stage of library work and particularly so in 
cataloging. 

And to this quality of accuracy, whether natural, or acquired by training, 
must be added the ability to classify. This sense of the importance of classification 
must be taught thoroughly if the librarian is to be well grounded. The systems 
of classification covering the whole field of human knowledge are of little practical 
utility in a law library, but a library school graduate going into law library work 
must have been so drilled that he will know that there is a place in the library for 
everything in his field and he must put it in the proper place. 

The library school graduate should realize when he accepts his first position, 
that he has been trained in theory and has been taught the accepted rules and 
methods. Those who employ him expect him to have been instructed in the 
latest principles of every branch of library economy. Such is the knowledge 
which he is assumed to have acquired as his equipment and it is on the basis of 
this assumption that libraries recruit their staffs from the graduates of library 
schools. 

But the library school graduate should also realize that almost any library 
which may employ him is the product of a process of growth and evolution. He 
must recognize that all libraries have not progressed along the same lines and 
that the new environment into which he has come has been determined not only 
by the librarians and staffs of the past but also reciprocally by special or local 
conditions, by the nature of the institution or clientele for which the library exists 
or by which it is supported. The young man or woman who goes into a law 
school library will find many conditions differing from those of a library catering 
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to practicing lawyers. Each will need daily, if not hourly, his ability to do things 
instinctively in the approved way—it will be taken for granted for example, that 
he brings to his new position a knowledge as to capitalization, punctuation, 
hyphenization and such matters as indentation, arrangement and the proper use of 
cross-references. But each will find in the library to which he goes certain 
peculiarities of shelf arrangement, of classification of subjects, of methods of 
ordering, which he should realize have come into being by a process of develop- 
ment and any change in which must come about in well-planned, systematic 
manner. 

As a practical matter, the progressive librarian is constantly bringing about 
improved methods and bettering his facilities, but he wisely does this in the way 
of growth. Improvements—Yes; but not patchwork. 

I presume that the library school graduate who joins the staff of a law 
library is not entirely unlike the medical school graduate who goes into a hospital 
as an interne. Not that a law library is entirely an institution for curing broken- 
down laws or putting anemic litigation on its feet, not to mention the broken backs 
of the bindings; but both graduates are supposed to have become well grounded 
in the theoretical knowledge of their subjects and now they must come down to 
cases. “It is a condition and not a theory that confronts them.” 

The title of my paper really carries back to the pre-library-school days of 
the neophyte—to the college and high-school or preparatory school days, in fact. 

My main thesis is that the best cultural preparation of the college man or 
woman lies in three fields—languages, history, and government or political science. 

In a small library, it is possible that the librarian and his assistants may have 
little use for a knowledge of languages, but as the library grows in size and 
scope, the ability to use other languages becomes more and more important. The 
larger libraries are building up their collections of international and comparative 
law and constantly adding to their collections of decisions, statutes and codes of 
European, Latin American and other countries—not to mention periodicals pub- 
lished in French, German, Spanish, Italian and other languages. And it does not 
stop there. For instance, I have had occasion lately to handle a large number of 
Russian books. I do not mean that every student can learn an indefinite number 
of languages in college, but he should learn two or three well and thereby gain 
the ability to get for himself a good working knowledge of any other for which 
the occasion arises. 

The world is getting smaller all the time. Business is reaching out and 
establishing contacts and connections on all the Seven Seas. We have received 
and will continue to receive, to a more limited extent, immigrants flocking to our 
shores from many and varied lands. Both these conditions require to a constantly 
greater extent the building up of collections of foreign law. 

All this is entirely aside from one of the chief values of the study of foreign 
languages which is the ability of the student to put himself in the mental attitude 
of a writer of another language and another race. For one does not really know 
any language until he gets past the stage of translating. 

The second branch of learning which appeals to me as being an important 
part of the cultural background of a law librarian is history—generally speaking, 
the whole stream of history; not only to give perspective and breadth of knowl- 
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edge but also to furnish a grasp of the origin and development of human insti- 
tutions upon which an understanding of the story of the genesis and evolution of 
legal institutions can later be based. It is a fallacy to think that legal history 
progresses in a vacuum and Dean Wigmore and Dean Pound have shown us that 
we cannot understand law and jurisprudence unless we realize the concomitant 
conditions of civilization and political institutions. 

Beyond this broad view of the story of man in his political, social and 
economic relations, for history is no longer to-day a table of battles, reigns and 
dynasties; it is especially desirable that the law librarian be well grounded in a 
more detailed knowledge of the history of the 19th and 20th centuries, particularly 
the story of his own country in its internal and international relations. 


He should know the colonies and their struggle for independence; the west- 
ward movement and other phases of territorial expansion; the forces which made 
for growth and the forces which made for separation; the constant struggle to 
strengthen the nation and the efforts to maintain and intrench the power of the 
individual states; the sentiment which tends to keep us a nation apart and the 
forces which tend to bring us into closer relationship with other nations. All this 
is not of mere academic interest to the law librarian. It touches his daily work 
at many points. 

And this leads us to the third field of knowledge, of which I spoke. Political 
science and government. 

Political science, including the theory of the state and questions of sover- 
eignty, is the theoretical and more fundamental side of this branch of learning. 


Government and constitutional law are more immediate in their application. 
I need only mention the ever increasing tendency toward the delegation of 
legislative power to boards and commissions; the constant adjustment of execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial powers to the changing conditions of the times; the 
delimitation of the respective fields of national, state, municipal and other local 
governmental bodies; the power of courts to pass upon the validity of statutes; 
the preponderant weight of treaty or statute; the multiplicity of governmental 
agencies of all sorts. None of these questions are alien to the interests of the law 
librarian. And I have not mentioned specifically the matter of federal and state 
control over industry, commerce and the habits of the people. 


Although I have mentioned the study of languages, of history and of govern- 
ment as being of prime importance as a cultural background for the law librarian, 
I would not ignore the claims of philosophy—particularly in the fields of psycho- 
logy, logic and the philosophy of history. 

No doubt many of you are thinking that I am presenting the play of Hamlet 
with the Prince of Denmark left out. In other words, how about a law school 
course before the library school training is entered upon? That would be excellent 
if the law library profession offers sufficient inducement for the candidate to 
spend four years at college, then three years at law school and finally two years 
in a library school. It is possible that this period can be shortened by the use of 
credits. In some cases this has been met by the library worker taking courses at 
one of the law schools having evening sessions, after he has entered upon his 
library service. 
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But I think that a good knowledge of legal bibliography will be acquired 
rapidly by the library worker who has been well trained by the library school in 
bibliographical methods. The use of digests and statutory indexes will soon 
follow and the ability to tell lawyers where to look for the law, which is what the 
user of the law library demands of the librarian, will be attained by an empirical 
process—using the word in its better sense. 

But what I have chiefly in mind is the branches of learning which the library 
school adviser should call to the attention of the college boy or girl as a wise 
foundation for one who plans to enter later the field of law library work. 

Now, in this plea for such a preparation on the part of the law librarian of 
the future, do not think for a moment that I have not had in mind the duty of the 
library school to maintain its training in the technical aspects of library work. Its 
graduates should of course know how to order, collate, accession, catalog, classify, 
shelve, prepare for binding, make available for reference or place in circulation 
the books which make up the library of which he or she is the custodian. 

To restate my thesis, the mechanical and technical duties of the law librarian 
will be far more satisfactorily performed by one who is familiar with the field I 
have described. To him or her, the bones of legal bibliography will be clothed 
with living flesh and the tools he daily handles will gain added signficance. He 
will feel that instead of merely drawing a salary, he is performing duties which 
have a real place in the world of to-day. And no one can gainsay that he is a 
member of a learned profession. 
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ree ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State...............00: 
Connecticut 
OS rrr > « Reade PG BW Sain ccss, 
*Advance parts ...... ... EE. Dissell & Co.,-Hartford, Conn. 
Session laws ......... OGG panes State LAR 65s cccccccccsescsces 
Delaware 
oi eke ai ll er 
Chancery Reports .... 0 & +. « BE enedddvacssconeanses 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State.................. 


District of Columbia 


pT errr ro West Pub Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Acts affecting Dis- 
trict of Columbia.. o 0 oR GA no vc deavaditetcess 

Florida 

ed gg 8 oe a ... 7. J. Apoleyard, Tallahassee........ 

Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State................. 
Georgia 

Se ae oa #}& 8 + ° Yee eee eee Te 

PR a en ee 

Session laws ......... Annual State Librarian ................0. 
Hawaii 

| ae ee lO 
*Advance parts ....... eee: ¢ 4) errr 

Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of Territory............. 
Idaho 

PED Senccadcanues . ..  Baneroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 

cisco 

Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State.........-.seeeee 
Illinois 

NS PO ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
*Advance parts ....... . . . Supreme Ct. Reporter 

TG: nennne adres ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 
*Advance parts ....... ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 

Court of Claims Re- 

FE RR TEE ... TT. H. Flood & Co., Chicago...... 
Session laws ......... Odd years Secretary of State.............+-05- 


*Advance parts paged to correspond with permanent edition. 


Latest vol. 
to appear 


219 
22 
Special session 
1926 & Reg. 1927 


32 


1928, 5th to 6th 
Spec., 1929 Reg. 


205 


95 


2 
Extra 1928 & 
Reg. 1929 


108 
1929, Jan. & Aug. 


32 

15 
1929 

58 
1928-29 


96 
1929 


168 
39 
1929 
30 

1920 
47 
1929 
336 
253 
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Dates of regu- 
Publication lar sessions 
Indiana 
eer crete 
App. Reports ........ ieuee ce 
Ser Odd years 
Iowa 
EE ccdadieecens a 
rr Odd years 
Kansas 
EE. a wtsine nuaneies 
*Advanced parts ...... buses 
BOOMO. THWS occceces Odd years 
Kentucky 
aL ree 
*Advance parts ...... ceed 
Oe) ae Even years 
Louisiana 
err . a ee 
Courts of Appeal .... 
Advance parts ...... os 
eeeIO TAWS oo. cess Even years 
Maine 
Reports ce ccccccccccs — 
Session laws ........ Odd years 
Maryland 
Ee re 
*Advance parts ....... ae 
Session laws ......... Odd begin- 
ning with 
1927 
Massachusetts 
Sn era 
Advance parts ....... — ee 
Session laws ........ Annual 
Michigan 
| ES Se Pa eaeN 
*Advance parts ....... ee 
Session laws ........ Odd years 
Minnesota 
DT teuntcviebanen rao 
Session laws ........ Odd years 
Mississippi 
Pk cc seesaw sc 
Session laws ........ Even years 
Missouri 
Se 
App. Reports ........ . 
Session laws ........ Odd years 
Montana 
I gd aida he aia ei er 
Session laws ........ Odd years 
Nebraska 
SS See Tee a oP 
Session laws ...... Odd years 
Nevada 
Dt <shunenedabeee ‘ 
Session laws ........ Odd years 
New Hampshire 
Reports ....... eauae - 4 
*Advance parts ....... he 


Session laws ........ 


Odd years 








Latest vol. 





Source to appear 
DOCVCIATS OL SERRE, 6 acicinc dd cadinwcee 199 
ORNUIAEY GE DONE 6d eesdescssecees 88 
SOOEPECRET DE DONG occ cckcccnscecess 1929 
Superintendent of Printing ........ 207 
Superintendent of Printing ........ 1928 Spec. 1929 
ene SARIN, iia cis isan cen endens 127 
PONE: RAO Ria c ccdcnsacuadoviense 
WORMUINET OF . DUNO soca sc dvcrecicawns 1929 
TE IN, Os i. ok ose siweeenss 230 
ee ee erry cree 
ONCE DR SOMOIE 6 dnc sdcsdvecece ee ° 1928 
West Pub. Co. St. Paul, Minn...... 168 
Piasieer FIOM Ce. ocicicscaseses II 
Beatiger Printing CoO. ..6iccccsceccs 
OCTOIAEY G8 DOME eos ccccccccccees Extra 1928 
Loring, Short & Harmon .......... 127 
RINE hice baw eccneecweecs 1929 
Rime Eros., BOMimMore «...cecccccss 156 
King Bros., Baltimore 
rr eer CCE 1929 


Samuel Usher, Fort Hill Press, 


Boston 264 
BN SE oc vig bs ccacancdcdasic 1929 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 245 
Callaghan & Co., Chicago..... garaetcs 
Secretary of State 1929 
Lavallee Law Book Co., St. Paul.. 177 
Secretary of State........ sceaaaens 1929 


E. W. Stephens Publ. Co., Colum- 





We ES Scdcenkeneex cas scencasens 154 
a re Extra 1929 
E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Cotauibia. 

BO. cng vadencewtes wae ceeaemesa 320 
E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 

Dh. “sntsccsbathsssessiteusanoanes 221 
DERRINGER TR. « ciccncecvvescces 1929 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 

cisco 84 
State Publishing Co.............0:- 1929 
DAMES RARORTIIR «ooo oo ccccscccvcssces 117 
UNE BIN oie dic vsncscdvdseess 1929 
Secretary GE BiG. voc ceccocdécaecs 50 

Spec. 1928 & 
Secretary of State......... eae ee ee Reg. 1929 
C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 

NE dks th kn eee ia adeee 83 
C. D. Hening, Lancaster, N. H., 

at i ert Rat a TS 






Secretary of Pitibtic:nieeses.ot tnae 1929 & Spec. 1927 
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Publication Dates of regu- 


lar sessions 

New Jersey 
Law keports 
Equity Reports 
Miscellaneous 
ports 
Advance parts cover- 
ing above 
Desmon 1AWS........-. 

New Mexico 

ONE .inseeetaaaen 
Session laws 


New York 
Reports 
App. Div. Repts....... 
N. Y. Miscellaneous... 

*Advance parts cover- 
ing all the above... 
N. Y. Supplement 
and* adv. parts.... 
Appellate Courts Di- 
gest 
Session laws 

North Carolina 

EE 4 wronantesess 
*Advance parts 
Session laws 

North Dakota 
MONEE vc kccacdccide 
Session laws 

Ohio 
Reports 


eee eee 


eeeeee 
re 


eee ee eeeee 


Annual 


Odd years 


ee ey 


Annual 


Odd years 


Odd years 


App. Reports 


Advance parts ....... 
Session laws 

Oklahoma 
DED. nienaesabice 
Criminal Reports .... 
Session laws 

Oregon 
Reports 


eee eeee 


ee | 


Session laws 


Pennsylvania 
State Reports ....... 
Superior Court Repts. 
District and County 
DEN nai eeneedum 
Advance parts for all 
the above 
Session laws 
Philippines 
eae 
Public laws 
Porto Rico 
Reports 
Advance parts ....... 
Session laws ........ 


Rhode Island 
EE india pennen ins 
Superior Court ...... 

Rescript, 1917-18 
Decisions 
Acts and Resolves.... 
Public laws 


eee eeeee 


eee ee eeeee 


Annual 
Annual 


Source 


Newark, 
Newark, 


Soney & Sage, 
Soney & Sage, 
Soney & Sage, Newark, 
Soney & Sage, Newark, 
DOCPIGUN GE BOR ociccsccncussends 


Clerk of Supreme Court........... 
meerethay G6 TWMGS....ccccccscvesess 


J. B. Lyon Co. Albengi sé... ciscis 
J. B. Lem Ce, AMBOMy....cccccccse 
J. B. Len Co, AIBORE. «6s cccsscees 


5 BR. Reh Gy PO: oko nccdssics 


WOE Pl nik ois eae bas wean 
Current Law Publ. Service, Albany, 


7 


J. B. Lyon Gis Mss cddeekeens 


SOCPGINNS OE TIER. oo cccccesccccces 
NNN OE HEIR: con cccenipsccocacs 
RERUN GE TNR. oc oo cccccccsecess 


Reeetbee GE BIO, «oicscaccnccsecce 
URPOT GE TBs occ cccccccesecens 


The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 
RS the ns ccseeaceeennnss 
The F. J. Heer Printing Co., 
CED. ct cciisidncs ons tuawtemees 
Ohio Law Bulletin and Reporter, 
Cincinnati 
SOChethty GF DiNS......cscccccceccas 


| 


Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma 
) ee peerappupripyeoiy 
DORN BE BANG, « o0ochecersvesse 


Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San Fran- 
GD nccandnscdceekssvincsseee 
Secretacy Gf tate. .....cecccccwssbs 


Geo. T. Bisel & Co., Philadelphia... 
The Telegraph Press, Harrisburg... 


Howard W. Page, Philadelphia... . 


Secretary of State. ....cccccccseeeee 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 
Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 


Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 
Secretary-Reporter, San Juan....... 
Bureau Insular Affairs, Washington. 


State Librarian .........ccccccecses 
Pub. by Rhode Island Law Record, 
Providence, R. I. ...........0008- 


State Librarian 
State Librarian 


eee eee eee eee eter eee 


75 


Latest vol. 
to appear 


104 
IoI 


7 
1929 
Reg. & Spec 


33 
1929 


Reg. & Spec. 


251 
226 
134 


237 


1929 
197 

1929 
57 

1929 
120 


31 


1929 


139/140 


12 


1929 


51 
23 


35 


1929 


Reg. & Spec. 
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r : Latest vol. 
Publication as ge Be Source to appear 
South Carolina 
eae R. L. Bryan, Columbia, S. C....... 152 
*Advance parts ...... ~~ She Columbia, Re Rweecaes 
Session laws ........ Annual State Library ..........+e2e-eeeee 1929 
South Dakota : 
are - State Publ. Co., Pierre, S. D....... 53 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State........-.-.ee+++ Spec. 1927 & 
- Reg. 1929 
essee , 
——_ inbedaeasseons E. W. Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
BGK: tcanntees ed seteemetsion seene os 159. 
Court of Appeals.... ag ng Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, 
BEM. cccpsvdccesercessccessseecans 9 
Session laws ........ Odd years Southern Publishers, Inc., Kingsport, 
TR, dtavctncd scovesnssvesesoons 1929 
Texas —_ 
EE cent aunwe Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 117 
Criminal Reports .... ... Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... I12 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secretary of State.............0+-+- 1929 
Utah 
See rer ig IR ws deamne Joe eecceee 60 
Session laws ........ Odd years Arrow Press, Salt Lake City....... 1929 
Vermont 
is aka. i RO oo, ccnctaccnsccennae 101 
*Advance parts ....... ee = ae rer Spec. 1927 & Reg. 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Librarian ................0055 1929 
Virginia 
ee Secy. of Commonwealth............ 152 
Session laws ........ Even years Secy. of Commonwealth............ 1928 
Washington 
EE Bancroft, Whitney & Co. San 
PS -crthedensiapedeiaars 152 
Advance parts ....... Bancroft, Whitney & Co., San 
TS eg lI a ecb A ay 
Session laws ........ SHIGE EA EARIIO 600 cccccccscess 1929 
West Virginia 
a in Secretary of State.............c000. 106 
Supreme Ct. of App. 
Syllabus Service .. . Mrs. G. C. Goff, Charleston ..... 9 
Session laws ........ Odd years Secsetary OF TIC... ..ccesscsescccs 1929 
Wisconsin 
BNO | vivrcccccccses .. Callaghan & Co., Chicago.......... 198 
Session laws ........ Odd years State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison st & 2d Spec. 
1928 & Reg. 
Biennial compilation 1929 
by the State Reviser. State Supt. of Pub. Prop’ty, Madison 1927 
Wyoming 
DEE ictedcéueatni Wyoming Labor Journal Publ. Co.. 40 
Session laws ........ Odd years Se SED 4 dvascscssccdocavess 1929 
Reg. & Spec. 
United States 
PR Govt. Printing Office............:.. 279 
*Advance parts ....... Govt. Printing Office............... 
Advance opinions.... Clerk of the Supreme Court....... 
Reports L. Ed....... Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
PONG Ret CES i ccceketaewess <sn> 73 
Advance parts ....... Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
GE Se aes kdekbessacssaasatees 
U. S. Supreme Ct. 
| RS Legal Research Service, Wash, D.C.. 
Porto Rico Federal... Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co., Roches- 
 & & Aer Seer 12 
Ae ee ere Govt. Printing Office, Wash., D. C.. 153 
I. C. C. Valuation Re- 
aes os. Govt. Printing Office............... 22-24 
*Advance parts ....... Govt. Printing Office............... 
Attorney General 
CREED occ cccccce Govt. Printing Office............... 35 


*Advance parts ....... . 2. Govt. Printing Office............... 
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Latest vol. 
Publication Source to appear 
Aviation reports ..... . . . United States Aviation Reports, Inc. 
UIE, BE ceccsvncdvcccenees 1929 
Court of Claims .... © Gah. PR, Sa on 00s ccvcnves 67 
Comptroller General Decisions oo ccheOwt. PPAR CIIOS.. 6 6c cinccccccce 8 
Customs Appeals .... ee. es Gk ee 16 
Extraterritorial cases. . . . Chinese American Pub. Co.,, 25 
Nanking Road, Shanghai, Chin.. 2 
Federal anti-trust decisions ....Govt. Printing Office by AR a 10 
Federal Reporter with 
*advance parts .... ... West Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 2d Ser. 35 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission Decisions .. se Govt... Praptime Olbpe, ..6.. ccwssccss 10 
*Advance parts ....... ... Govt. Printing Offtee........0..000. 
Interior Dept. Ap- 
pealed pension and 
retirement claims .. Govt. Prime Wie... occ cccscc kc 21 
Interior Department, Public Lands Govt. | LS | 51 
*Advance parts ....... «AE, Pe Gy oc cc cccccccees 
Commissioner of Patents Decision oo PUY CIE ee osccsccccces 1928 
Tax appeals, Board of. a se el errr err 13 
*Advance parts ....... «2 « QM. OF MEIN. COcs. cosas es 
Treasury Decisions .. o oo RE, SIE, sca scccsatcucas 54 


*Advance parts ...... - « « Govt. Prentimw Gee. ics. dsce. cons 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAG! 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
rHE AC1l OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 19:2, 
of Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Library 
Journal published quarterly at New York, 
for April 1, 1930. 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

COUNTY OF BRONX 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 

and county aforesaid, personally appeared W. C 

Rowell, who, having been duly sworn according to 

law, deposes and says that he is the Vice-Pres. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of Index 

to Legal Periodicals and Law Library Journal and 

that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
vf the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 

the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 

1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu 

lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 


Name of— Post Office Address— 
Publisher, Tue H. W. Wirtson Company 
950-972 University Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Editor, Evpon R. JAMES 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, 
Managing Editor, None 


Business Managers, Tur H. W. Witson Company 
950-972 University Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Mass 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also im 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor 
poration the names and addresses of the individual 
»wners must be given. If owned by a firm, com 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address. as well as those of each individual member. 
must be given.) 

American Association of Law Libraries, New York, 
N. ¥.; John T. Fitzpatrick, Pres.. New York State 


Albany, N. Y.; John T. Daley, ist Vice 
Pres., Law Society of Upper Canada, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs. W. F. Marshall, and Vice-Pres., Mis 
sissippi State Library, Jackson, Miss.; Lucile Ver- 
non Clark, Sec. and Treas., Association of the Bar, 42 
W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

3- That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
mee securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
yone. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person of cor 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
ilso that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiants’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is 
pe ag information is required from daily publications 
only.) 


Library, 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
7 Per W. C. Rowe Lt, Vice-Pres. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this rst day 
of April, 1930. 


[SEAL] GERTRUDE D. NOLAN. 


Notary Public, New York County, New york 
County Clerk’s No. 72, New York County Reg- 
ister’s No. -—, Bronx County Clerk’s No. 2, 
Bronx County Register’s No. 3201. Certificates 
filed in Westchester County. Commission Ex- 
pires March 30, 1932. 





